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THE POETRY OF WALTER DE LA MARE

SINCE Plato turned his eyes, weary with the flux of
things, to a celestial city whose aery burgomasters
kept guard over the perfect and unblemished exemplars
of the objects of this bungled world, and a little while
after, Jesus told his fishermen that they could find their
peace only in the Kingdom of Heaven, where the
mansions were innumerable, the subtle and the simple
mind alike have been haunted by echoes of an unceasing
music and dreams of imperishable beauty. Men's hearts
have been swayed between a belief that the echoes and
the dreams reached them from a distant eternal world
more real than ours, and a premonition that the voice
they heard was that of their own soul mysteriously
calling them to self-perfection. And even those who
have spoken with most conviction and persuasiveness,
as though seeing face to face, of the perfect world im-
mune from the rust of time have been the foremost to
let fall the warning that their words were a parable.
The rare spirits which steer the soul of humanity unite
within themselves the contrary impulses of men. They
live so intimately with their ideals that they are half
persuaded of their reality; they think so highly of the
soul that a truth for it alone becomes a truth. Therefore
they can say in the same breath that the Father's house
has many mansions and that the Kingdom of Heaven
is within us, and no man can tell for certain whether
The Republic is an allegory.

This dream or desire is one of the eternal themes of
poetry, not because it is superficially more 'poetic* than
any other, but because it contains one of the persistent
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